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Ma. O'CONNELL. 





Tue Reader saw, in the last Regis- 
ter, the Rev. Mr. Kinsexixa’s Letter. 
Mr. O‘Connett has published an An- 
swer to it, which I will insert next 
week. 
now 2d of August) ; and, therefore, I 
have not, this week, touched upon this 
I was, also, desirous to see 
what Mr. O'Connell would say in an- 
swer TO ME. He has said something, 
and ali that something I here insert. 


I have been from home (it is 


subject. 


“« P.S. Since { wrote the greater 
* part of the above letter, I have seen 
“ my frieud Cobbett’s last publication. 
“ What a strange creature itis! Ii I 
** had leisure, | think I would laugh a 
“© little at him by way of reply; I wish 
** he would deprive me of my ‘ Leader- 
** ship’ amongst the Catholics. I as- 
**sure him it is a very troublesome 
* commodity; but I cannot lose it on 
‘* allegations, which happen to have 
“* the poetical quality of invention, or 
**the less amiable one of complete 
* distortion.” , 

Now, I do assure Mr. O‘ConnELL, 
that I shall not+ “to return 
his “ LAUGH foe the “state of 
things, which has been produced by: 
him, with regard to the Catholic cause, 






























PROGRESS 


Or a Pratntive Piterm To 
PRAY FOR JUSTICE AT THE 


Sarive or toe GREAT 
UNPAID. 





North Cray, in Kent, (where Castle- 
reagh cut his own throat), _ 
Thursday, 28th July, 1825. a 


Dunne the last spring and the 
most beautiful summer that has suc- 
ceeded it, I have, with the excep- 
tion of a mere gallop down into ff 
Somerseishire and back, been " 
constantly at Kensington, occu- { 
pied chiefly in sowing and rearing : | 
American trees and shrubs, of : 
which I have now, I think, a mil- | 
lion of various sorts, including | 
about ten thousand apple-trees, ad 
Seventeen monthsago, the greater | 
part of my land (4 acres out of 44) 
wasa bad. meadow. I then trench- 
ed it 3 feet deep. I could do 
little with it last year, though 
I sowed it all.. 1 had got the raw, 
clay to the top. _ But, in the win- 
ter ridged it up very high, broke 
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ig calculated to produce in me effects| *t down and.manured it in the 
ey Saat latte. spring, sowed and planted it i 
—_—_—_——_. L. som 
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April and May, and it is now co- 
vered with young trees and seed- 


lings, without a single weed 


amongst them, bearing my vege- 
tables in the narrow alleys between 
the beds of seedlings and between 
the rows ‘of apple trees, ard, 
as the seedlings are of the hot- 
eouatry kinds, their leaves are all 


fresh and green, there being, in 


one part, some beautifal Indian 
corn, and promising as large a 
crop as any I ever saw, and there 
being two flower borders on the 
sities of a walk all down the middle 
of the ground, about the eighth 
of a mile long; and the whole 
being an object most delightful to 
behold, particularly to me, who 
have taken such great pains to get 
the seeds aud graffs, who assisted 
in the sowing and graffing of the 
whole, and watched their progress 
with so much anxiety. 

Seeing all this matter'in a fair 
way, and having seen the Parlia- 
went (thank God and the King) 
once more fairly dispersed, I and | 
my little son Ricuarp, who had 


been my partner in the laying out’ 


and the making of theNursery,who 
had graffed some of the trees, and 
whom, please God, 1 interid ‘for 
this sort of calling, thought that 
we would sally forth to see the 
farmers, to view the state ‘of the 


_cvops, and to philosophise, un- 
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choked by smoke and unstunned 


‘by the rattle of the infernal 


coaches and drays. We got to 
Exruam to breakfast on Wednes- 
day the 27th, and got to Farning- 
ham to dinner and tosleep. I 
had scarcely set my foot in this 
county before I asked a carrier, 
how the Turnpike fellows (whom 
my son William worked up last 
year) behaved now. He told me 
“bad enough”; for that the toll- 
eollector at Ruxtey Gare made 
the farmers pay for manure, 
though manure was exempted by 
law. 

As I advanced I inquired far- 
ther into this matter ; and, I found 
the thing to be thus: the law 
wholly exempts manure; but, in 
this way; you, as ‘you are going 


for the manure, are to pay the toll 


on the empty vehicle, you are fo 
receive a manure ticket, and, 
when you come back, loaded with 
manure, you are to receive the toll 
back. The gate-keeper in ques- 
tion had refused to givé the toll 
back. Few people like refund- 
ing, and this man seems to have 
had, and yet to have, an uncom- 
mon dislike to it. Yet; he must 
have some ground, good or-bad, 
for his refusal; and the’ ground 
that he rested on‘ it°is necessary 
here to'state. The farmers on the 
Eastern side of -Ruxley -Gate 
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(which is to the East of Foot's 
Cray about half a mile) are in 
the habit of sending to the Wex 
to relieve it.of a part of its pes- 
tiferous matter. That which they 
fetch from so. great a distance, 
and at such great expense, must 
be of a kind to produce great 


effect in proportion to its bulk and | 


weight; and the law ought, as it 
does, to ease them in their ex- 
penses as much as possible. The 
manure, which many of them 
bring.into this part of Kent, is the 
seum of sugar, which is very 
efficacious in the producing of 
crops of all sorts.. But, if they 
were compelled to pay turnpike 
toll the whole of the way,. the 
expense would be so great as to 
cause a great discouragement, at 
least, to these undertakings, which. 
must be so greatly beneficial to 
the farmer, the landowner, and 
the nation in.general; and, in- 
deed, whatever is. beneficial to 
these two classes, must. be.so. to 
the nation as a whole. That which 
fattens the loan-jobber, the fund- 
holder, and, in many cases, even. 
the merchant and the cotton-lord, 
may be injurious to the. nation; 
but, these two classes never can 
steadily thrive without the nation 
"thriving along with them, 
The political philosopher at 
Ruxley Gate appears to have 


~ a | 
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thought otherwise; for he has re- 
fused to return the toll, agreeably. 
to the law.. His ground of refusal. 
appears to have been this; the. 
Turnpike-law lays down, as a ge-. 
neral rule, that you are to pay, at, 
the same gate once a day, and it, 
computes the day from the first. 
minute of the first hour in the 
morning to the last minute of the 
last hour in the night; so that, if 
you go through a gate with a 
horse or carriage at eleven o'clock 
at night, and come. back again. 
before eleven o'clock. the, next. 
night, you must. pay both times... 
This is the general rule of the 
law. Now, Henry Sreapman,, 
at the Ruxley Gate, has cooked ap, 
this rule. so as to make it appli-- 
cable to these farmers, who feteh, 
manure, and to.whom it is con-. 
venient to send their wagons off. 
in the evening, and to cause thena, 
to come back in the afternoon of, 
the next day, I say,. that. the, 
gatekeeper is guilty of extortion;, 
he says he is not; and I am tak- 
ing the necessary sfeps to have. 
this question decided. 
Foot'’s Cray, © - 
_ Thursday, 28th July, 1825, 
When I got to Farningham, 
yesterday, I heard of a farmer, a 


_|Mr. Solomon, who had,,but with» 


out success, taken, some pains to 
bring this Henry Sreapman to 
L 2 





















































































soaren. To Mr. Solomon, there- 
fore, I went; found that he had a 
carter prepared to give the neces- 
sary proof; and, therefore, I set 
off this morning on my pilgrimage, 
to find a Justice of the Peace, and 
to lay my information. Besides 
this being a duty, on my part, it 
is so much of education for Ri- 
cuarp, who is eleven years old, 
and who ought to be, and is, much 
more of a man than any Univer- 
sity-fellow of twenty, that I ever 
saw. He sees the horses fed, 
pays the ostlers, and he is my 
scout, to ride about in messages, 
or discoveries, while I am writing. 
‘ Our application for a summons 
was, at first, intended to be made 
to Mr. Percivat Dyxe, who lives 
in the parish of St. Mary's Caray. 
We came back on the London 
road fur two or three miles, went 
through a little hamlet called 
Crocking Hill, and winded round 
to Mr. Dyxe’s, whom, however, 
we did not find at home ; and we, 
therefore, bent our pilgrim’s steps 
to North Cray, where, as we were 
told, we should find justice in the 
person of the Reverend Mr. Bar- 
net. The pilgrimage was, how- 
ever, by no means of a painful 
sort. I was, all the time, sitting 
upon a strong and steady horse, 
the same that has carried me over 


80 large a part of the East, and 





South, and West of England, and 
that has carried my son James 
over a part of France, and my son 
William, more recently, over a 
part of Ireland ; and Richard was 
sitting on a very young and very 
pretty horse, of which he is very 


proud. The day has been glo- 


riously hot, without a single cloud 
in the sky. Long Island and 
Italy are unenvied by me this 
day. 

From the turning off out of the 
London road, to Mr. Dyxe’s, and 
thence through Saint Mary's Cray 
and Paul’s Cray, we were almost 
continually in narrow Janes, sha- 
ded by trees of some sort or other. 
The country is a series of fruit 
gardens ; cherries, or apples, or 
pears, or plums, above, and goose- 
berries, currants, raspberries, or 
filberts beneath. Seldom have I 
been so delighted in the whole 
course of my life. If, when we 
were not shaded, the flies teazed 
our horses, I thought of the good 
that the same heat was doing to 
my Indian corn and water-melons, 
and a large flock of young tur- 
keys, at Kensington. Mr. Dyke’s 
house is situated in a most beau- 
tiful valley, where corn-fields, 
fruit-gardens, meadows and oak 
woods (with their underwoods) 
seem to divide the soil pretty fairly 
amongst them. A very neat 
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house, a large and commodious / 


and neat farm-yard; as nice a 
spot, all taken together, as I ever 
set my eyeson. But there is an 
old house not far from it, to which 
we first went in mistake, which 
appears now to be nearly uninha- 
bited, and which, according to my 
taste, is still better situated. It is 
better sheltered from all the mis- 
chievous winds ; the spot shaded 
by some very fine trees, and a 
large fruit-garden close by gives 
proof of the richness of the soil. 
It is a fine loam upon chalk at a 
great depth below ; the very best 
soil in the world; never dried 
up; never suffering from wet ; 
and everlasting ponds of water, 
whenever you choose to have 
them. On this spot the Magnolias 
would flourish exceedingly. The 
Magnolia Grandiflora would at- 
tain the height of fifty or sixty 
feet, and that finest of all shrubs, 
the Magnolia Glanca, would get 
to be twenty or forty feet high, 
provided that both were raised 
from the seed, and well planted 
and protected. As to Locusts, they 
would be of the size of my body 
in ten years. If Mr. Dyke will 
but give me that old house and 
the yard and the fruit-garden, 
(and that surely is not much to 
give to so zealous a pilgrim,) 1 
will forgive him for his being ab- 









sent, and thereby withholding th 
shrine of justice from my longing 
eyes and eager devotion. 

The corn all looks well. Very 

fine crops of wheat, oats, and bar- 
ley. We are in the fat of the 
land, to be sure; but, though I 
have been on the high as well as 
the Jow land, | have not seen a 
bad field. Upon the gravel and 
sand the crops must, I should 
think, be bad; but, in fact, their 
produce is never very consider- 
able. Nothing is truer than the 
old saying of the farmers; that 
“it is bad for old England when 
the poor Jand feeds the rich.” But 
though sun is generally what we 
are most deficient in, there are 
certain benefits, and those not by 
any means small, that we derive 
from that drip, drip, drip, which 
is the great characteristic of our 
climate. It is this drip, and its 
accompanying shade, which gives 
us our never-ending grass and our 
turnips, and other crops of cattle- 
food. These give us our mutton, 
our beef, and our cheese in greater 
abundance and of better quality 
than they are given to any other 
country in the world. They give 
us also our wool; and they, m 
innumerable ways, contribute to 
our ease, our happines;, and our 

national power; while, at the 

same time, the inconveaiences of 
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wet weather, are greatly lessened |not, Pirr, or Georcr IIT., that 


by those inexhaustible stores of} created England ; nor was it, let 
fuel, with which God has blessed | Cuar.es Yorke say what he 


this favoured country. We have | 


less sun than we sometimes wish ; 
butwe are more than compensated 
by other things; and, all things: 
taken into view, I believe, that 
England is naturally the richest 
eountry in the world. What made 
it, small as it is, always so great, 
compared with other nations, even 
a thousand yearsago? Whilea 
prey to internal divisions, or to 
successive invasions of foreign 
plunderers, it was, properly speak- 
ing, not a nation; but, the mo- 
ment it became one kingdom, and 
cordially united, it became the 
happiest and even the most power- 
ful of countries. The wise laws 
founded by Atraep, and sacredly 
adhered to, in the main, for’so 
many ages, have, doubtless, had 
a great deal to do in producing 
the happiness and power of the 
country; but, no laws, no system 
of government, without great na- 
tural resources, could have pro- 
duced such effects as have been 
exhibited to the world in the good 
cheer, good clothing, good dwell- 
ings of the people of England, 
and in the influence which their 
country has,for a thousand years, 
possessed with regard to other na- 


tions. It was not, indeed it was 


will, the Duke of York who first 
begot English valour. Nor was it 
the Dutch King, nor the Protest- 
ant Reformation, that created 
these things. Our old Catholic 
forefathers, who built our cathe- 
drals and churches ; who gave us 
the Common Law, MagnaCharta, 
and Trial by Jury ; who won the 
title of King of France and the 
three feathers that the king wears 
in his hat; those Catholic fore- 
fathers left us Boulogne and Ca- 
lais, which were wrested for ever 
from the ¢wo jirst Protestant so- 
vereigns. It was not, upon my 
word it was not, Pitt and paper- 
money that made England rick 
and great ; for she was richer and 
greater than she is now six hun- 
dred years before Pitt was born. 
Those forefathers did not. fight 
batiles of Waterloo, and enter 
France with seven hundred thou- 
sand foreign mercenaries to aid 
them. ‘They invaded France sin- 
gle-handed; the victories. they 
won were won by their arms; 
and not purchased by a mortgage 
of the resourecs of England, en- 
tailing toil and starvation on gene- 
rations yet unborn. 

Let me see: where was It. I 
was talking about the grass and 
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the root-crops. We cannot have 
these in great abundance and con- 
tinual sunshine too: we cannot 
have Italy and England both at 
once. So that there will be very 
little backward hay, and I should 
think, very few turnips. This is 
a great deduction from the usual 
average product. Then there are 
the underwoods: look at them: 
see how large a surface they cover: 
and then calculate how much a 
curtailment of six inches on the 
growth of every twig will amount 
to! I see scarcely any turnips 
at all, where I ought to see nu- 
merous fields, with the plants how 
nearly covering the ground. The 
consequences must be, dear meat, 
and every handful of hay eaten 
up by the sheep and cattle. To 
be sure, turnips do, when the rain 
comes, come about surprisingly, 
if there be any plants at all. But, 
a pious farmer must be, at this 
time, most strangely puzzled, as 
to the burden of his prayers. 
Harvest has actually begun. To 
pray for rain is to pray for open 
ports; while to .pray for dry 


weather is to pray for starvation 


of the flocks and herds. In this 
dilemma, which is about as tough 
an. one as Mr. O‘Connexu. seems 
mow to be placed in, the farmers 
‘should, it seems tome, apply to 
Dr. Birxsecr, to see whether he 
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have a specific wherewith to come 
to their relief. The weather de- 
pends wholly on the winds. The 
Docror, who teaches the ‘ me- 
chanics.” the “theory of those 
winds,” may have some practical 
remedy at hand. 1 do not say 
that he has, mind; bat, if he 
have, now is the time for him to 
apply it; and, if ‘he have not, 
what is the use of his theory, ex- 
cept to keep gaping mechanics 
away from their suppers, and te 
induce them to expend on this 
quackery of science a part, at 
least, of what ought to go to pur- 
chase those. suppers for their 
wives and families ! 


I wish the Doctor would se- 
riously think of this matter. For, 
if the wind should ‘shift to the 
South-west, we ‘may have a’ six 
weehs rain and drip ; and, if the 
wet keep off for a week longer, 
and then come, three days of wet, 
cloudy, warm weather, will make 
a great part of the wheat grow ‘in 
the ear, as it stands, as it did, over 
a large part of England, in the 
year 1800, the fore part of the 
summer of which was just such 
as this has been; only it began to 
rain then-on the 12th of July, and 
‘it rained on Saint Swithin’s day, 
which it has not-done this’year. 
Saint Swrrary, who was Bishop 
of’ Winchester, and who was the 
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preceptor of Arrrep, in the lat- 
ter’s early years, was held in 
great veneration for centuries, 
and his name now stands, in our 
Protestant Calendar, against the 
15th of July. What made his 
festival a criterion as to weather, 


Procress or A Puatntive Piterim. 





1 know not; but, at any rate, the 
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gold to be sent out of the country 
for corn and flour. For, in spite 
of Peter Macculluch, foreigners 
would not think bits of paper,though 
even Scotch bits, so good as gold. 
Every contract for time would be 
violated ; all leases, all sales not 
completed,all settlements, all mort- 


persuasion, in England, was, that | gages, all annuities, all fixed sa- 


St. Swrruin’s weather, be it what | 
it might, always lasted for forty 
days. If it should now last for 
forty days, one half of the sheep 
and cattle in England must be 
slaughtered lean, or be suffered 
to die from hunger. And yet, if 
we have, during the next four or 
five weeks, much wet, the ports 





must open; and, then, besides | 


the dreadful ruin amongst the 
farmers, there will, to a certainty, 
come that “ DISTURBANCE 





IN OUR CURRENCY,” which 
the Minister of Trade, Mr. Hus- 
KISSON, Some time agyu, anticipated, 
as the effect of a ““‘BAD HAR- 








VEST”! 

So, you see, Doctor Birckbeck, 
that this is a most serious affair ! 
A “ disturbance in our currency” 
means another Bank-stoppage ; 
and that means assignats as vile 
as ever were uttered in France. 
Mr. Jones of Bristol has made a 
little “ disturbance in our cur- 
rency;" but, a wet harvest would 
demand six or seven millions of 





laries and all yearly bargains for 
wages, all obligations by book- 
debt, all wills; every engagement 
between man and man would be 
violated ; and every merchant, who 
now has a hundred pounds due to 
him abroad, would, in reality, be 
paid in fifty pounds, or less, of 
the present money! These con- 
sequences, with all their attendant 
ruin and confusion and turmoil, 
would inevitably ensue from a 
very wet harvest. Bethink you, 
then, Doctor, of some application 
of your Theory of the Winds to 
obviate so dreadful a calamity. 
Bear in mind, that the paper-sys- 
tem is the Scotch-system. It was 
invented by Burner, and improved 
upon by Law. It once, under Law, 
reduced the people of France 
neurly to famine, and totally ruined 
the state for years..It has been more 
destructive to this kingdom than 


the sword, pestilence and famine 
altogether ; but, still, it is eulo- 
gised by the Scotch feelosofers, 
those enterprising sons of the 
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barren North, who sally forth to 
instruct (and devour) the gulls 
o’ th’ Sooth. Clap spurs to your 
inventive powers, then Doctor ; 
appeal to Boreas, and callon him 
to keep the winds to himself for 
another five or six weeks. Never 
mind the sheep and cattle. The 
ports cannot let in much meat 
and cheese. Let every thing go to 
the devil, Doctor, except the 
Scotch-system of paper-money. 

How the Ministers, after all 

heir boastings about “‘ solid pros- 

perity,” can sleep with such a 
prospect before them, I cannot 
imagine. The evil may be post- 
poned for a while; but it may come 
before Michaelmas; and, the bare 
possibility of so tremendous an 
evil ever coming, I being, as they 
would be, the cause of it, would 
prevent me from ever closing my 
eyes again, except in death ; and, 
if 1 were so unfortunate as to 
live to see it come, I should call 
upon the earth or the waters or 
something to hide me from the 
looks and reproaches of a con- 
fiding and beggared and distracted 
people. 

Yet, up there to the left, as you 
go from Pavui’s Cray to North 
Cray, sits Orv Vax, ona little 
hill on the west side of the river, 
in a fine house of yellow colour, 
with a large dome on the top of 





it, shaded by very fine trees, while 
pretty pieces of water cools his 
sixht. ‘* Whose house is that ?” 
said I, to an old man, who lives 
in the porter’s lodge of a Mr. Co- 
ventry (I think he said), whose 
house stands near the road that I 
was going to North Cray. “ Lorp 
Bex.ey’s,” said he! You might 
have seen me swell with rage! 


* What!” said I, ‘‘ he, who, in’ 


“© 1800, published a pamphlet in 
“ praise of Pilt’s paper-money 
‘ system { he, whom about the 
** same time, Pitt made a Com- 
‘“< missioner of Scotch herrings! 
‘he, who, in 1811, proposed to 
‘the House of Commons a reso- 
** lution (which. they passed), that 
‘** a one pound note and a shilling 
‘“* were really equal in value toa 
“ golden guinca of full weight 
“and right degree of fineness ! 
“he, who, in 1819, proposed, or 
‘supported, other resolutions 
‘‘amounting to a declaration, 
‘“ that, in 1811, a one pound note 


‘‘and a shilling were not really 


‘* equal in value to a good golden 
* guinea!” What! Good God! Is 
this England that I am in! ‘ the 
‘“‘ cradle of true liberty and jus- 
** tice ; the land, for so many ages, 
“of noble statesmen, legislators, 
“and patriots!” 

The old man stared at me ; and 
well he might ; for even Ricuarp 
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looked inquisitive ; and, when we ;I will go into that very room, if I 


had got out of the hearing of the 
old man, he began to ask me what 
‘<a Commissioner of Scotch her- 
rings” was. When I had ex- 
plained this to him, and had ended 
by telling him that this man was 
now become a lord: “ but,’ said 
be, ‘* papa, not a lord like those 
“ that were sitting round the table 
‘‘ when we (for he was with me) 
‘* went to blow up the Kensing- 
‘ton Turnpike Bill?” “ Yes, 
my dear,” said [. ‘ What!” 
said he, “such a lord, now, as 
“ Lord Hontanp, or Lorp Es- 
’ “No,” said I, “ not 
exactly so; but....... T 


“ sex ¢’ 


Here 
our dialogue was put an end to 
by my asking a man, that we met 
on the road, which was the house 
that Casriexcacn used to live in. 
“The next door,” said he, ‘ be- 
yond the public-house.” Oh! said 
{ to myself, 1 will go into that 
same public-house, where the 
famous Inquest was held, and 
where the Kentish Coroner laid 
down (according to newspaper re- 
port) for the first time in Eng- 
land, that every one who puts an 
end to his own life must be pre- 
sumed to have been insane; and 
that, of course, all the laws of the 
land about felo de se, was a great 


blunder! Oh! said I to myself, 





can! 

Arrived at the public-house, 
the Red Cross, kept by Mr. 
Farmer, we put up our horses, 
and were shown into the parlour, 
a little room about ten feet square. 
We were very thirsty, having 
had a pretty long ride, after a 
breakfast upon bacon and small- 
beer. Mrs. Farmer brought usa 
pint of beer that either was, or 
seemed to be, some of the best 
I took that 
opportunity to ask her, whether I 
was then in the very room, where 
the Inquest was held on ‘“* Lord” 
Castlereagh’s body. ‘‘ Yes, Sir,” 
shaking her head, “a shocking 
“affair! a sad day for North 
‘‘ Cray, and, indeed, for all the 
‘* parishesroundabout.” “ Why,’ 
said J], “ Oh! Sir, he was so 
‘good to ihe poor, such a good 
“master, so good to tradespeo- 
‘ple, laid out so much money 
‘“amoagst us, that he was be- 
“loved by every body, did more 
‘good than all the other gentle- 
* folks round the country put to- 
“gether.” ‘ But,” said I, “ you 
‘should consider, Ma’am,_ that 
“the other gentlefolks have only 
‘ their own earnings, or their owt 
‘incomes, to expend, and his 
“money, ora great part of it at 
“least, came out of taxes raised, 


that I ever tasted of. 
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“in part, very | 
*« gentlefolks, whom he, as you 
“say, so far outdid in charity 
‘* and generosity ; and that, if they 
‘“‘had made even an attempt to 
** rival him in this way, they must 
‘have made their children beg- 
‘« gars, while he would still have 
‘* been as rich as ever.” ‘ Yes,” 
said she, “‘ I have heard people 
“say that before; I don't know 
“ any thing about that: 1 know 
“he was good to all us; and I 
** shall always speak well of him.” 
Thus it is, that the ancient gentry 
of England have suffered the tax- 
eaters to take away their good 
name as well as their incomes. 
First, the taxes take away their 
‘means of good housekeeping and 
of charity: they are compelled 
to be stingy in order to avoid 
utter ruin. And then, in addition 
to the positive contempt and ha- 
tred that this stinginess brings 
upon them from their poorer neigh- 
bours, who, like Mrs. Farmer, do 
not, and cannot, know the cause 
of it, they have all the relative 
contempt and hatred, produced 
by a comparison between their 
niggardliness and the “ gene- 
rosity” of their tax-eating neigh- 
hours. But, the spiritless crea- 
‘tures deserve all this, and more 
too, for their base submission. 
Mrs. Farmer’s gratitude ap- 


upon these 





peared to be so sincere, she was 
so zealous, and she was, into the 
bargain, so very pretty a woman, 
that I pressed my opposition no 
further. We finished our pint of 
beer, and went out for a walk 
down to the river, along a lane, 
that runs by the side of Casrie- 
rEAGH’s ground, and that is well 
shaded by lofty trees. Over the 
river, at the bottom of the lane, 
there is a little wooden foot- 
bridge, with some alders growing 
to shade each end of it. I sat 
down upon one end of this bridge, 
under the shade of the alders, 
with my feet hanging down nearly 
into the water, and, on the crown 
of my hat, wrote the first part of 
this account of my pilgrimage. 
Having finished that, and finding 
that Mrs. Farmer’s beer had in- 
creased, rather than allayed, our 
thirst, Richard made a glass, by 
twisting paper, as grocers do to 
put sugar-plums in, and dipped 


up water out of Casriereacn’s 


river, of which we drank a good. 


parcel. | 

I wished, if I could do it with 
propriety, to see the inside of the 
house, and, if possible, the very 
spot where Casriereacn fell! 
The ‘ Marcbioness” was not 
there ; and, if to show the house 
and grounds was here, as is the 
case in many,places, the ordinary 
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custom, I had as good a right as 
another to expend hal!-a-crown in 
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who saved from ignominy the 
hapless and ill-treated Queen: 


that way, using no seductive art| I remembered the 16th of August 


and no false pretence. The sight 
of the house crowded my mind 
with subjects of recollection: I 
remembered poor Finnerty ; I re- 
membered Reynolds, Oliver, and 
Edwards: 1 remembered the 
shouts, and huzzas, and clapping 
of bands, with which this fellow 
had, upon his return from the 





Continent, been received by a 
crew, the most corrupt and vil-| 
lanous (with some few honourable 
e.ceptions, that ever disgraced 
the face of this earth: I remem- 
bered the “ ignorant impatience of | 
taxation,” and the “digging of holes 
‘one day and filling them up the 
“next :” I remembered the cool | 
statement of the number of “ sol- 
** diers wanted to collect the taxes 
“in Ireland :” I remembered his 
words when he, with Srpmourn, 
brought in the Power-of-Jmpri- 
sonment Bill, in 1817, of which 





at Manchester, and the Oldham 
Inquest: I remembered the two 
voyages of myself and wife and 
children across the Atlantic: I 
remembered that, when the light- 
ning twice struck the ship in which 
I was, I still thought myself safer 
than in my native country, which 
I so truly loved: I remembered 
how poor little Ricnanp (whose 
hand I held at this moment) had 
ashed his mother (he being then 
only three years old) why she 
cried, and how he had asked why 
his good papa had gone away and 
left her, and what it was that had 
made his dear papa not to come 
to kiss him before he went away : 


'I remembered all these things, 


and others innumerable ; and, de- 
spising from my soul the hypocri- 
tical cant of “ liberality,” I wished 
to take this very child, and, in tri- 
umph, show him the spot where 


he was to be one of the executors : | Castlereagh fell ! 


1 remembered the treatment of 
Kxicur and Ocven under that 
Bill, and of many other worthy 
men, not forgetting poor Remy, 
who, in a fit of despair, put an 
end to his life in his dungeon: I 
remembered the “ basest popu- 
lace” applied to the virtuous, just, 
and generous people of England, 


With this desire, I went in at 
the gate, which was open, and 
asked a woman, who was in the 
porter’s lodge, whether I could 
see the gardens and the inside of 
the house. She told me, that I 
could not; for, that they were 
never shown to any body. I 
thought it would be wrong to tempt 
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her with money; and so I came 
out into the road, very near to 
which the house stands, having a 
high wall before it. I went to 
the opposite side of the road, 
whence I could see the up-stairs 
windows of the house, and I was, 
for some time, guessing which 
was the window of the room 
in which the deed was done. 
At last I returned to the Red 
Cross and Mrs. Farmer, and 
again sat down in the room, 
where the famous Inquest was 
held, not without reflecting on 
the curious Jaw which was passed 
soon after that Inquest took 
place, and which /aw has never 
yet been the subject of so much 
public observation as ought to 
have been bestowed on it. The 
law of England had, since Eng- 
land was England, always been, 
that a se/f-murderer should not 
have Christian burial; but, should 
be buried at crossroads, in the pub- 
lic highway, and have a stake, or 
post, driven through down the body, 
to mark the spot, and to comme- 
morate the ignominy of the de- 
ceased. We know well, that the 
body of SELIS, the Royal Duke 
of Cumberland’s servant; that 
of the unfortunate Spanish Ge- 
neral; that those of numerous 
others have, in our day, been 
treated thus. The law was just, 
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wise and salutary: it had a natu- 
ral tendency to prevent such hors 
rid deeds, and to prevent, thereby, 
great misery and disgrace to fa- 
milies. But, though this law had 
been maintained for so many 
hundred years, it was, soon after 
Casttereacu cut his throat, 
REPEALED; and now self- 
murderers are not to be deemed 
felons, and their remains are not 
to be stigmatized in this way! If 
an insane man killed himself, that 
was another thing: the act was 
imputed to his insanity, and, in the 
eye of the law, one who is insane 
can commit no crime. We know 
what a hard tug it was to make 
Castlereagh out insane; but, as 
Lorp Byron says, one of two 
things he must. have been; a 
madman, or a felon. An ugly di- 
lemma for a “‘ great statesman,” 
who was the ministerial /eader in 
the famous House of Commons! 
An ugly dilemma for a man who 
had a great majority of the Par- 
liament with him, and who, at the 
moment when he was, when he must 
have been, a madman or a felon, 
actually occupied the offices of the 
three Secretaries of State! Now, 
however, a minister may cut his 
throat without being either mad 
ora felon, That is lucky, atany 
rate. The poor piilory fell in 
somewhat the same sort of way. 
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It had stood a long while; but, a 
LORD having been sentenced to 
it, it was found to be a nasty old 
thing, unsuited to this ‘ enlight- 
ened age.” It always has been, 
and still is, my firm belief, that 
Cocnraxe was wholly inno- 
cent of the alleged fraud, for 
which he was so sentenced ; but 
this hy no means alters the case. 
Castlereagh might be insane, 


though filling the offices of the 


three Secretaries, and, of course, 
not a felon: but, neither does 
this alter the case. One lord was 
in imminent danger of the pillory, 
and the pillory fell: another lord 
cut his own throat, and the burial 
in cross-roads was abolished, 
also because unsuited to this “ en- 
lightened age.” It is not very 
likely that lords, except wheat 
should come again to four shillings 
a bushel, will take to poaching ; 
but, if they were to do it, what a 
jovial drunk the poachers would 
‘have! 

These reflections ended, let me 
come back to niy pilgrimage. | 
asked Mrs. Farmer the way to 
Mr. Barnev’s, and told her, that 
1 was going to him as a Justice 
of the Peace. She told me, that 
he lived at Ruxvey,a mile on; 
but, that there was one just by, 
in North Cray, a Capt. Carer, 
of the Navy, and that he was just 
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made a Justice, at the last Quar- 
ter Sessions, and, moreover, that 
he was avery nice man, and his 
ladya very nice lady. Hereupon, 
we got out our horses, and went 
to Capt. Cater’s ; but, finding him 
not at home, we went on to Mr. 
Barnet's, and, to our great mor- 
tification, found him out from 
home also. Being now, however, 
in the neighbourhood of so many 
Justices, I thought it best not to go 
back to Farningham, but to goand 
stop all night at Foot’s Cray 
(where we now are), and as this 
was but about a mile from North 
Cray, we could return thither 
without much trouble, in the 
morning. Besides this consider- 
ation, there was another, of 
rather a pressing nature ; that is, 
my brother pilgrim, in spite of the 
bacon that we had had the pre- 
caution to lay in, began to be 
hungry, and, as we were riding 
from Capt.Cater’s to Mr. Barnet’s, 
he asked me what sort of a man 
the parson was, and whether I 
thought he would give him a 
hunch of bread and butter. ‘God 
knows,” said I, *‘ what he might do, 
“but if you don’t want to go to 
“* prison, don’t you ask him for a 
“ hunch of bread and butter, nor 
‘ for any thing else; for he may 
“take you up as a vagrant (you 
‘being begging out of your owr 
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“ parish) ; send you to the house of 
* correction, and to that invention 
“of this enlightened and liberal 
“age, the tread-wheel, for a 
** month; besides this, have your 
** body gently chastised (with a 
** whip, much about like yours) 
‘* for the. good of your soul ; and 
“* pack me off along with you, as 
“ being an artful impostor, leading 
“you about the country to beg 
“for me.” ‘“ That never can 
« be,” said Richard: “ he never 
‘* can pretend that we are beggars, 
“for who ever saw beggars rid- 
“ing fat horses?” “Ah! my 
“dear, don’t deceive yourself ; 
‘*for the parson will say, who 
*‘ ever saw beggars owning fat 
‘horses? The proof of the beg- 
“sing he will have ‘ upon the 
““ view’; he will conelude that 
“we have stolen the horses; 
“the old maxim, put a beg- 
“gar on horseback and ihe 
“* will ride to the devil, will in- 
“ stantly oecur to him; and, in 
*‘his double capacity of pastor 
‘‘ and punisher, he will commit us 
““to the cage and our poor hiorses 
“* to the pound, and next Saturday 


“your mother will read the’ 


“description of us all four in 
“the Hue and Cry.” “ Whiy,” 
“ said Dick, would he do that?” 
“No,” said I, “I do not say 
“that he would; but, I can tell 
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“you one thing, and that is, that 
“ he could if he would, and, more- 
“ over, that a Hampshire Parson- 
“ Justice both could and would: 
‘« so, mind, don’t you ask for bread 
* and butter.” 

This chat brought us to the door 
of Mr. Barnet, at Ruxiey,whenee 
we retraced our steps back through 
North Cray, and that gave me 
another look at Castlereagh’s 
windows. As I came along, cast- 
ing my eyes on the church and 
church-yard, | once more thought 
of the monstrous folly of his late 
coadjutors, in not “ digging @ 
hole” there ‘‘ one day and jilling 
it up the next” with his carcase 
in it, instead of bringing that 
carcase with the cut throat, ‘up.to 
Wesrminster Asney, there: to 
receive that exulting huzza ‘from 
the honest and just mechanics and 
labourers of London, which must 
have stung those coadjutors to the 
soul, and which, perhaps, did 
more to humble them than any 
thing which has happened to them 
during their lives. It was in vain 
that the hireling of the Courise 
reviled the huzzaers, called them 
rabble, called them ferociousmonr 
sters. They were, at this moment, 
the real representatives of the 
people of England; they, io 
spite of every precaution that had 





_ taker to prevent it, expressed 
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the feelings of all England ; this) 


his late coadjutors knew well ; 
and, what is more, those coad- 
jutors really seem to have pro- 
fited from the terrific lesson ;_ for 
we certainly have seen, on their 
part, little of daring insolence to- 
wards us from that day to this. 
However, let me not overrate the 
effect of this lesson, awful as it 
was; for, there is the paper-mo- 
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ney, or the wheat at four shillings 
a bushel, to physic them and to 
cool their blood. 

Coming back by Mr. Coven- 
ary’s, who has made a plantalion 
of trees along by the side of the 
road, I could not help calling to 
mind the old saying of spoiling a 
ship to save a half-pennyworth 
of tar. Great expense on the 
house, on the out-buildings, on the 
walls,in all the fences, and in the 
planting of the trees ; but, in 
order to save about twenty pounds, 
the plantations choked by grass 
and weeds, drawing away the 
nourishment which ought to go to 
the roots of the trees, and draw- 
ing away, in a season like this, 
every particle of moisture. The 
consequence is, that the trees, 
which, if the ground had been 
kept clean, would have made con- 
siderable shoots this year, have 
made hardly any shoots at all, ex- 
cept the locusts, which may form 
about a hundredth part of the 
plantation. They have shot a foot, 
or two feet this summer; while 

the limes, the ashes, the elms, 
and, indeed, all the rest, are 
stunted, are brown, or yellow, 
or have wholly lost their leaves, 
while the locusts are as fresh 
and as gay as if we had had 
showers all the summer. These 
locusts are getting bushy-heads, 
and want pruning ; and, if Mr. 
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Coventry prune them properly 
(which, if he be a tax-eater, I 
dare say he will not, because I 
advise it), he will have them 
twenty feet high, with trunks fit 
for a small gate-post, before any 
of his other trees will be ten feet 
high, and afford him a trunk suf- 
ficiently stout for a mop-handle. 
If any gentleman, near London, 
wish to have a most complete 
proof of the superior growth of 
the locust, let him go Earl’s 
Court, which is about half a mile 
down a lane, which comes out on 
the great western road, precisely 
at the Kensingten turnpike gate. 
There, at Earl’s Court, on two 
sides of a pasture field, of Mr. 
Guntrr’s, which has a cow-house 
in the middle of it, the gentleman 
will see two rows of trees, all of 
which were planted at the same 
time. He will find them to con- 
sist of oaks, ashes, limes, horse- 
chesnuts, and locusts. He will 
find the locusts, on an average, 
ten times bigger in trunk than the 
other trees on an average. Each 
of the other trees is now only 
about the size of a small hop-pole, 
while the locusts are from twenty 
to forty feet high, amd many of 
them with trunks suffi@ient for a 
gate-post, and capable of yielding 
a great number of trunnels (or 
tree-nails) for ship-building. Now, 
here is ,evidence complete. I 
refer to the living witness, and. 
those in great number. There 
are the trees ; any hody may see 


‘them, and any man who desires 


to be convinced, may be con- 
vinced if he will. 

This puts me in mind of a let- 
ter, which I got sometime last 
winter, from a gentleman at Ro- 
THERHITHE, Who sent me three 
locust tree-nails that he had got 
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from America, and who told me, 
that our Government had sent to 
America for a supply of them; 
but that they could get none, the 
whole that could be got there hav- 
ing been bought up by the Ame- 
rican Government, This I can 
very well believe. The tree is a 
scarce tree there. At Harris- 
burgh, 150 miles from the sea, 
a wagon-load of locust trunnels 
sold for as much money, when I 
was there in 1818, as a wagon- 
load of barrels full of superfine 
flour! But, why should our wise 
Government, when it has such 
skilful surveyors of woods as 
Messrs. Husxisson and Arsutn- 
nor; why should this wise Govern- 
ment depend upon their enemy 
for this invaluable kind of ship- 
timber, while the tree will grow 
as well in England as in America, 
and while they are expending 
hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of the public money in the plant- 
ing of that worthless trash, firs 
and larches! If they had ex- 
pended, within only the last thrce 
years, on locust-plantations, what 
they have expended, or their 
accounts say they have expended, 
in the planting of useless trash, 
the country would, in ten years 
from this day, have been, as far 
as the Navy was concerned,amply 
supplied with locust tree-nails, 
and, in ten years more, with stan- 
chions and other parts ofthe ships, 
where this timber is so necessary. 
If they would not believe in my 
statements, and listen to my ad- 
vice; if they would rather see the 
Navy sink (and I really believe 
they would), rather than have it 
said, that I was their instructer, 
there was Miter, there was 
Huyrer’s Evelyn. But, what 
do they know of Mituer or of 


Henrer, or of any thing useful! 
However, these authors had writ- 
ten wholly in vain; because no- 
body read them with attention. 
It remained for me to hammer the 
facts into people's heads; and, as 
the dear honies at Whitehall knew 
that J should have all the credit 
of their plantations of locusts, if 
they made any, they made none, 
and kept on, and they deep on, 
with their plantations of useless 
trash ! 

They may continue to do this, 
and the precious ‘* ventlemen op- 
posite,” if they were to succeed 
them, might, and would, do the 
same, and from precisely the same 
motive. But, while neither will 
prevent locust-woods from rising 
in England, so neither will pre- 
vent my victory over both stupid 
factions, on the score of their 
paper-money. Tere my triumph 
is sure and not distant. I may, 
perhaps, be compelled to leave 
my sons to enjoy the hovour of 
the locust groves and woods; 
but, I trust, that I myself am des- 
tined to see the fall, the complete 
destruction, of the pillaging and 
all-debasing and corrupting sys- 
tem of paper-money. I shall, 
too, see the complete success of 
my Straw Plat scheme, in spite 
of the * Society of Arts’ and the 
sulky silence and inactivity of this 
“ naternal” Government.  In- 
formation, which I have just re- 
ceived from East Kent, gives me 
positive proof that the complete 
success of this scheme cannot 
now fail to take place; and that, 
too, this very year. | 

This little town, or, rather vil- 
lage, of Foot’s Cray, crosses, 
along the London and Maidstone 
road, the pretty little river Cray, 
which rises, at a of the high 
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land, a few miles to the South of 
us, which crosses the Dover road 
at Cray-ford, soon after falls into 
the Thames, and which takes its 
name {rom the word craie (chalk), 
between hills of which subsoil it 
runs, From its source to its mouth 
it has a village and a church on 
one or the other of its sides in 
the space of almost every mile ; 
and almost every village has its 
corn-mil], or paper-mill, and, I 
believe, sometimes both. The 
churches tell us, in most con- 
vincing language, that these vil- 
lages were here nearly a thousand 
years ago, and that the people in 
them were far more numerous 
than they are now, while Ruxiey 
(not more than ball mile frem this), 
which was once a distinct parish, 
has not now any church at all, 
scarcely an inhabitant, and has 
been, many years, blended with 
the parish of North Cray. Will 
any man believe, that churches 
sufficient for two thousand people 
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each, could have been built for, 
four or five hundred? Will any | 
man believe, that Ruxiey would 
have had a church without any 
inhabitants at all ! 

This “ Seven Srars,” where we 
are, is a very pretty little inn, 
close by the Cray-side, a very 
neat paper-mill just below it, seats 
under arbours by the water's edge, 
where I am now silting, writing on 
a table intended solely for bottles, 
glasses, pipes and tobacco, while 
two swans are eating bits of bread 
that Richard is tossing into the 
water to them. 


Kerningham, 
Friday, 29th July, 1825. 
Last evening, at Foot's Cray, 
we got,afier dinner, rather sleepy. 
We had not, since we left home, 
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had fair play: we had got up. at 


four, our usual hour at Kensi 
ton, but we had not, as we de 
there, got to bed. at eight. We 
had not had ALrrep’s eight hours; 
and any thing at all short of that 
satisfies neither of us. I laid my- 
self down, or, rather, a part of 
myself, upona short sofa. It was 
in the sun, and the flies teazed me. 
I roused up, and found my com- 
panion stretched on the floor, in 
a shady part of the room, with 
two chair cushions for a pillow. 
I followed his example ; and we 
recovered what had been our due 
the preceding night. 

This morning | dispatched my 
scout to Captain Cater’s at North 
Cray, to find whether the Cap- 
tain had returned home; while I 
prepared eggs, milk, gooseberries 
and currants, for breakfast. The 
Captain was come back. We 
breakfasted, ‘and set off for his 
house, He made out a’ stemmons 
for the gate-keeper to answer my 
complaint at the Bench at Brom- 
Ley, on Monday next, the Ist of 
August. I found Caprain Ca- 
TEx to be precisely what Mrs. 
Farmer had described him—* a 
very nice man.” A very polite 
and pleasant man, though coming 
from that quarter-deck, the very 
treading of which seems, in many 
cases, to make sternness subdue 
every natural propensity to mild- 
ness of disposition and gentleness 
of maazners. We should not judge 
“Biur anp Burr” by the same 
rules that we judge other men. 
We should think of the charac- 
ters of those with whom they have 
to deal; we should think of the 
heavy responsibility that rests on 
them ; we ‘should think of the 
many and great perils and. mis- 
chiels that would inevitably arise 
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from a single moment’s hesitation 
in obeying their commands. How- 
ever Englishmen need give them- 
selves no pain on this score. The 

will, like Jndia, soon bea 
Scotch thing altogether. The 
Navy List tells me very plainly, 
that this will be the case. This 
miserable Northern corner of the 
Island, the whole of which is not 
worth so much as the County of 
Kent, and does not pay so much 
clear into the King’s Exche- 
quer, is fast getting possession 
of all the ships and all the 
good things of the “ English 
Navy.” Sawney hates the Yan- 
kees, and the Yankees despise 
Sawney. We shall sec how they 
will fight one another. Sawney 
had bad luck with them last time. 
I should view the fight very much 
as an unconcerned spectator; but 
I must confess, that my unconcern 
would arise from my confident ex- 
pectation that the Yankees would 
win. Fine talk about “ our 
country,” indeed! I look ‘upon 
the Scotch, that description of 
them, I mean, who claimed the 
*invinetble standard”; 1 look 
upon the cormorant Scotch place- 
hunters and paper-money inven- 
tors as being far less my country- 
men than the Yankees are. “The 
Yankees beat Sawney most tho- 
roughly last time; and I am 
pretty sure they will beat him 
again. 


Farningham, 
Saturday, 30th July, 1825. 
The weather being famously 
hot, here being (at the Lion Inn) 
another little river, the Darr, 
which rises out of a sand-hill near 
Wesrennam, between Sevenoaks 
and Gedstone ; which crosses the 
Dover road at Danrroap; which, 








just like the Cray, and in a 
course almost parallel with it, is 
set with villages, churches, corn- 
mills and paper-mills, aud like the 
Cray, abounding with trout; and 
Richard liking this place exeeed> 
ingly, it being near to some farm- 
ers who keep hounds and talk 
about hunting ; all this being thas, 
I have made up my mind to stay 
here until Monday morning, and 
then to go hence to Bromley ; and, 
in the meanwhile, to read a little 
of the works of Mr. Baovenan’s 
* best public instructor,” one 
“ broad sheet” of which, the 
Morning Chronicle, dated this 
very morning, has just come te 
my hands, 

Ah! sayest thou so, feelosofer ! 
What! Mr. Jones’s physic works, 
then, does it, already! But, let 
me, before I go any further, take 
the feelosofer's own words:— 
* Crry, Friay.— There was 
“ quite a panic at the Stock Ex- 
* change this morning, wtthout 
“ any ostensible reason. The ru- 
“ mours, as usual, were nune+ 
‘* rous, among which were these’ 
“thatthe Bank had refused to 
* advance money on Stock ; that 
“the Government was selling 
“ Exchequer Bills, to the amount 
** of millions, torepay Wine Du- 
“ ties; that country bankers are 
“also under the necessity of selt- 
**ing, to keep large deposits th 
“specie. The finance measure 
“at Paris seems also to influence 
“opinion, but it appears to be 
“very litile understood. The 
“‘ final resolve of the holders ean- 
“* not be given till the 22d of Sep~ 
tember, and even then the Fi-+ 
“ nance Minister binds himself to 
nothing; and we believe he 
“could not proceed further, un- 
“ less the alae were sitting. 
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“ The alarm on that account, in 

‘‘the Money Market, is, there- 

“ fore, at least premature.” 
Strange! Panics without any 


ostensible reason! *“ Ostensible” | 


is, reader, a Scotch word, which 
means, jutting, or sticking ou?, as 
high cheek bones do; and if this 
FEELOSorER would have spoken 
plain English, he might have said, 
** without any apparent reason”; 
or, without any reason that is per- 
ceivable. And, is the lady’s affair, 
then, in a ticklish way, when 
panics arise, thus, without any 
apparent or perceivable reason? 
Ailments are mostalarming, when 
they come without any apparent 
cause. However, the feelosofer 
does not state some assigned 
causes, one of which is, that * the 
*‘ country banks are under the ne- 
* cessity of selling out stock, in 
“order to keep large deposiis in 
* gold." Good! 1 thank you, 
Mr. Jones of Bristol; and let all 
England say, Amen! I do not 
expect, norcid Mr. Jones expect, 
any very great immediate effect 
from this blow at the all-debasing 
and all-corrupting monster. But, 
we expected one effect, and this 
effect has taken place; namely, 
to make the whale nation clearly 
understand, that bank-notes are 
no more a legal tender than bits 
of Scotch-fir are ; and that every 
man, who holds a bank note of anr 
bank, whether in England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, bas a right to go 
to that Bank, to demand payment 
of it in gold, and to bring an ac- 
tion against the Banker, if he re- 
fuse to give the gold. Very few, 
comparatively speaking, of the 
people, knew this before. Now, 
thanks to the public spirit of Mr 
Jones, they all know it well; and, 
whenever a country bank smashes, 
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there will be a rush for gold, that 
will frighten the beldam into hy- 
sterics; and, in one of these fits, 
the devil may, perhaps, take her 
to himself at once and alive. A 
smash of a pretty big country- 
bank, would now make a fine ouf- 
cry; would make people run for 
gold to all other banks near that ; 
and would make them walk for it 
to every bank in the kingdom. 
Then comes the suspension again, 
or wheat comes back to four shil- 
lings a bushel; then come down 
the funds to 30 or 40. Then go 
about the country, wringing their 
hands, the base, the perverse, or 


the foolish wretches, who have not 
sold out of the funds, or, who 


have, after all my earnest warn- 
ings, held bank paper or trusted 


banks. 


Bromley, 
Monday, \st August, 1825. 


I intended to-go, yesterday, to 
the church at North Cray, in 
order to see that table, at which 
(as the newspapers told us) Cas- 
TLEREAGH used to go constantly, 
to receive the Sacrament, along 
with the poor villagers, and which 
act the pious newspaper editors 
set down as being, of course, @ 
complete proof of the great piety, 
and humility, and humanity of 
“the Noble Lord!” But, the day 


y | being very hot and the road dusty, 


and I being engaged to dinner 
with a farmer, living in another 
direction, I took that other direc- 
tion, and spent a most pleasant 
day at a very delightful farm, and 
with very sensible and agreeable 


boogie: 
his morning, at half-past five, 
we set off from Farningham, came 
through Sr. Mary's Cray, “ 
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place at about eight o'clock, and 
came to the Bext Inn, in which 
the GREAT UNPAID hold 
their Bencu. They meet at 12 
o'clock, and, in the meanwhile, I 
find in Mornina Curonicie 
of this morning, a fresh account 
of the state of the ‘“ Fund- 
market ;” and, I also find, ina 
letter to the editor, from Mr. 
Jones (keeper of the King’s- 
Bench prison), matter, which 
taken iu connexion with other 
documents, which, along with the 
letter just mentioned I shall now 
insert ; matter 1 here find most 
happily illustrative of what I have 
so often said, and what I repeated 
for, perhaps, the five hundredth 
time, at the close of the last para- 
graph of my remarks of Saturday, 
as will be seen above. 

As to the Chronicle’s account 
of Saturday’s stock-market, it 
only says, that it was in a very 
feverish state. What the old hag 
has a fever, then, has she? Aye, 
“the YELLOW fever:” the 
GOLD fever: very dangerous, 
and, in this case, most dreadlully 
contagious! But, let us now leave 
her to quiver, to thirst, to burn, to 
taste, by anticipation, the horrors 
that are to come; let us leave 
congratulating ourselves on the 
existence of her horrid fears; and 
Jet us come to the documents that 
I have mentioned, which come 
forth, observe, under. the sanction 
of the Lord Chief Justice of Lng- 
land, and contain proof, most 
damning proof, of the fatal effects 
of the swindling system of paper- 
money. I shall insert the last 
document first. 


“ To the Editor of the Morning 
“ Chronicle, 


“ Sin,—I have the pleasure to 
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‘* state, for the information of the 
public, that the /wo pm bree | 
“for whom I took the liberty of 
** publicly soliciting subscriptions, 
“‘ were discharged from this pri- 
‘* son on Saturday last ; and it is 
‘‘ highly gratifying to me to add, 
‘* that such has been the unbound- 
“ed benevolence manifested on 
‘* this occasion, that the subscrip- 
‘* tions received already amount to 
* very little short of 1,0001. which 
‘IT feel it my duty thus to make 
** known. 
“ Wa. Jones, Marshal. 
“© King’s Bench, 
July 29, 1825.” 


Now, here is an interesting af- 
fair. Here is the Marshal of the 
King’s Bench prison, announcing 
to the public, that he has gota 
thousand pounds for two young 
ladies, who. were his prisoners. 
Let us see, then, how they came 
to be his prisuners: let us see 
what it was that brought them 
into a state of insolvency: let us 
see what it was that bronght two 
honest, virtuous, and industrious 
young women into a Debtors’ 
Jail: let us see what pernicious, 
what truly hellish cause it was 
that had steeped in misery up to 
their very chins, two persons of 
character so good as to call forth 
on their behalf the personal exer- 
tions of. the Marshal, and, as-we 
shall find, of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice himself ! This cause we shall 
now see from the following docu- 
ments, published in an advertise- 
ment, in the Mornine Herawp of 
the 22d of July. The ries7 do- 
cument is Mr. Jones’s a 
to the public in behalf of the 
two young women. The sEconp 
is a letter to the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, from Mr. Rows, a surgeon, 
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stating the case of the unfortu- 
nate creatures. The rainy is a 
report of the Marshal to the Lord 
Chief Justice. The rourtn is = 
account of the beginning of the 

iption. I beseech my read- 
ers to go, with great attention, 
over the whole of these really in- 
estimable documents. 


DOCUMENT, No. 1. 


"To true CHARITABLE AND 
*“ Eiowane. 


“MR. JONES, Marshal of 
“the King's Bench prison, begs 
“leave to solicit the Assistance 
“and Subscriptions of those who 
“* have the means and inclination 
“to relieve the distressed, on the 
“ behalf of two modest, respect- 
* able, and industrious, but un- 
“fortunate young women, who 
*‘ have been most cruelly obliged 
“to take up their abode within 
**the walls of the King’s Bench 
“* prison, under the circumstances 
“stated in the following letter 
“from a most ctable gentle- 
“man to the Lord Chief Justice 
“of the Court of King’s Bench.” 


No. 2. 


“ To rus Lornv Cainer Justice. 


* Ne. 15, Burton Crescent, 
With June, 1625. 


“My Lornv.— Your benevolent 


“sympathy is earnestly implored |“ 


“* for two most respectable youn 
“ women, who, after years of fa- 
“ bour, suffering, an 
* canst no | with their 
** difficulties, and who, from the 
‘impatience and oppression of a 


privation, 


az 
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1: few tradesmen, to whom they 
“ owed comparatively but little, 
“are now confined within the 
“walls of the King’s Bench 
“prison, and every thing they 
« ed sold by public auction. 
“ They are a part of a family of 
“six, and by the death of their 
‘‘ parents seme years since, were 
e fet destitute of friends, the 
“ younger part of the family de- 
“pendent upon them, and IN- 
“CUMBERED BY THE 
“DEBTS OF THEIR RE- 
“SPECTABLE, BUT UN- 
“FORTUNATE PARENTS, 
“WHO HAD BEEN DE- 
“PRIVED OF THEIR ALL 
“BY THE FAILURE OF A 
* COUNTRY BANK. 

‘‘ They endeavoured, by a La- 
“ dies’ Day School, to maintain 
“themselves and their younger 
sister and brothers, and though 
“they met with support, their 
“ parents’ debts (which they 
“wholly repaid) kept them low 
“in the world, and were an in- 
‘“‘eumbrance they could nol even- 
“ tually surmount. 

* Many of the surrounding fa~ 
‘“ milies, respecting their exertions, 
“ have sympathised in their mis- 
“fortunes, a temporary sc 
‘room had been hired, and their 
“sister (who being a minor has 
‘not been a participator in their 
“ misfortunes) has wee assisted 
“in her duties by several ladies. 
‘““ Not one scholar has in. conse- 
‘quence been removed, and this 
“ appeal is therefore made to the 


affluent and humane, hoping 


g |“ that by their contribution a sum 


“ef from two to three hundred 
“ pounds, necessary to their 1e 
‘establishment, may thus. be 
“ raised, and a deserving fami 

“may be rescued from the = 
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‘‘ mulated miseries of poverty and 
** want. , 
“Tam, 
“Your Lordship’s 
<¢ Most obedient humble Servant, 
‘© Marruew Rowe, 
“ Surgeon.” 


No. 3. 


Ma. Jonss's Report ro THE 
Lorp Cu1er Justice. 
“ King’s Bench Prison, 
‘© 21st June, 1825. 
“ The Lord Chief Justice im- 
* mediately forwarded this letter 
‘*to the Marshal of the King’s 
“ Bench, for his report upon the 
‘ subject, which was made by let- 
“ter, of which the following is a 
‘* copy, Viz. :— 
~ & My Lorv,—The two young 
‘“* women,alluded toin Mr. Rowe’s 
‘* letter; were committed here on 
“ the 4th of May last, and I con- 
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« not been for the cruel elausein 
* the last Insolvent Act, which 
‘* prevents their taking the benefit 
‘‘of any Insolvent Act without 
‘“‘ being prisoners within the walls, 
‘“‘ which is a most severe punish 
‘“‘ ment upon these two deserving 
‘* young women, before their cases 
“have been heard. There are 
“great numbers of unfortunate 
*< persons here in the same situa- 
“tion, but fortunately not many 
** women at present.. 

“ It is truly distressing to see 
** so many people, who have lived 
* comfortably in the world, under 
‘‘ the necessity of going through 
“such privations as they do, in 
‘‘ the present state of the prison ; 
‘‘ but for two such innocent, re- 
“‘speciable young women, as the 
'* two Miss are, to be obli 
“to witness the scenes that t 
' must submit to do in this place, 
| * is Fig t " 
| “ [ made a point of .inquiri 
| * into their hapapion autoudet 











‘* fess that I neverfelt more com- | «« as soon as they came here, and 
pigeon for any prisoners in my |« J verily believe, that they are 
i 


fe than I did for them on their | 


‘‘ real objects of charity and com- 


“ first coming here, when I made | «« passion, and deserving of assist- 


“a point of seeing them imme- 


“ my power for. their accommo- 
“dation; but, alas! bad ‘is the 
“best in the present crowded 
‘‘ state of the prison, when the 
“ good and the bad are obliged to 
“be huddled together as they 
** now are. 
“The state of these two in- 
“ dustrious, orate dopive: 
“young women is tru - 
‘able, and has siat' Sib th ‘all 


‘exaggerated by Mr. Rowe (who 


46é is~ a’ 


| 66 f; { h ble to 
« diately, and did every thing in| ance from those who are able 


‘* give them any—particularly to- 
“ wards setting them up again in 
‘¢ their School, after they are dis- 
‘ charged from this place. 
‘* T have the honour to be, 
* My Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s. faithful and. 
‘* Obedient Servant, 
. & W. Jonzs.” 
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“ application of them. Also by 
«his Bankers, Messrs. Jones, 
“ Lloyd, and Co. Lothbury ; and 
“it is presumed that any of the 
“ other bankers in the metropolis 
* will willingly receive subscrip- 
** tions for so laudab!e a purpose. 

«“ W. Jones, Marshal, 


“ King’s Bench Prison, July, 1825. 


“ NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


“ The Lord Chief Justice 
“ Abbott #£.15 


“W. Jones, Marshal of 
“the King’s Bench.. 5 5. 


U 


9 


—_—-—— 


Now, readers of the Register, 
you, who, with me, hate and abhor 
the cheating and infernal system 
of paper-money, look at, | pray 
you; nail your eyes, I pray you, 
to the words which you see in CA- 
PITAL LETTERS, in the first 
ew of document No. 2! 

here you see the cause of the 
ruin and degradation of these 
young women, who, if they had 
happened to be imprisoned so as 
not to have come under the imme- 
diate power of the Lord Chief 
Justice, might have actually pe- 
rished on the way-side, or have 
died in the poor-house, under the 
lash of a feeder and master, who 
might have taken the feeding and 
clothing of them to farm! There 
you see the accursed CAUSE: 
‘“‘ their respectable but unfortu- 
nate parents,” says Mr. Rowr, 
“ LOST THEIR ALL BY THE 
“ BREAKING OF A COUN- 
“TRY BANK.” Not unfortu- 
nate, Mr. Rowe; but. stupid, 
careless, lazy, or perverse ; for, 
they ventured “THEIR ALL,” 
and they totally ruined their chil- 


er 
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dren, in applying that “ ALL” 
to the purposes of upholding a 
system, which they had seen re- 
duce thousands upon thousands to 
beggzary. 

How often have I, how often in 
every year for twenty-two years 
past, have I said, in print, to fa- 
thers, mothers, trustees, executors, 
and to all whose duty it was to 
take care of children; how often 
have | exhorted them, not to risk 
the well-being of those children 
by funds, bank-notes, or deposits 
in Banks! How often have I 
proved to them, that all that paper- 
money makers gain must be lost 
by somebody; and that, whoever 
puts into this nefarious lottery, 
is, when ruined thereby, entitled 
to no pity from any human we I 
The innocent and suffering chil- 
dren did not commit the offence, 
and I am glad to see them re- 
lieved ; but, I abhor the memory 
of their parents; and, were they 
my own father and mother, f 
would do the same. 

But, now, Peter Maccunzocn, 
and you reeLosorer of the Chro- 
nicle, who say, that Peter’s ‘* views 
are sound:” now, Peter, you, who 
say that paper isa cheaper currency 
than gold; you, who say, that 
there is ‘* more risk to be appre- 
hended from counterfeiting the 
coin, than from the breaking of. 
Banks ;"’ now, empty Peter, im- 
pudent Peter, brazen Peter, Ri- 
cardo-Lecture Peter, Scotch Peter. 
Maccuzrocu ; now produce us, if 
you can, ruin and misery like 
these caused by counterfeit coin! 
Oh! you stupid and brazen Peter, 
write no more paragraphs, but go. 
and join your associates, Mr.. 
Brougham and Doctor Birkbeck 
and the feelosofer and Lord John. 
Russell, and establish the * Lonpox. 
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University,” to make a better 
than a ** dest public instructer” to 
“‘ enlighten” us, the benighted 
‘« Joons o’ th’ Sooth.” 

This so long abused and cheat- 
ed public are deeply indebted, 
on this score, to the Lorpv Caer 
Justice. His instant attention 
to Mr. Rows’s Letter, and the 
humane example, which produced 
this great good to these unfortu- 
nate children, of stupid, or per- 
verse, or careless parents, do him 
great honour; but, nota millionth 
part so much as that independ- 
ence and manliness, which dic- 
tated the publication of docu- 
ments, so galling to the base sys- 
tem of paper-money and to 
all its promoters, and so well 
calculated to cause it to be an 
object of general suspicion, and, 
indeed, execration. r. Rowe's 
letter and Mr. Jonrs's Report, 
are both addressed to the Lorp 
Corer Justice, and could not 
have been published without his 
express and full consent. They 
were his property. And, indeed, 
though Mr. Jones's conduct is to 
be highly applauded, we know, 
that, without the full approbation 
of the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 
Jones could not have made, and 
would not have attempted, any 

ublic appeal on the subject. 

hile, therefore, these young 
women owe great gratitude to Mr. 
Jones, it is to the Lord Chief 
Justice that they owe their new, 
and, 1 hope, fair prospects in the 
world ; and, to him, the public 
owe still greater gratitude. He 
‘has long been, and, 1 dare say, 
‘will yet long be, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England; but, never 


has he done, and never will he 
do, an act of justice, of so much 
benefit to 


as this ; unless, 





indeed, he should, one of these 
days, have to order the rope to be 
put round the neck of the infernal 
system itself 

But, there are three things in 
this publication, on which I must 
take the liberty to make particular 
observation of rather another sort. 
Mr. Rowe, whose elegant writing 
and whose humanity all must 
admire, had no right to call it 
“ OPPRESSION,” in those 
* TRADESMEN,” who appeal- 
ed to the rigours of the LAW to 
obtain payment of just debts. He 
says, that these young women had 
become unable to pay their OWN 
DEBTS, in CONSEQUENCE 
of having paid the debts of their 
PARENTS. What right had 
they to apply the property of 
these tradesmen to the paying of 
debts, which arose out of “ the 
breaking of a country bank?” If 
unable to pay their own debts 
and the debts of their parents éoo, 
they should have paid their own, 
and left the others unpaid. To 
pay those others would have been” 
an act of generosity, if the mone 
had come out of the young women’s 
pockets ; but, there was no gene- 
rosity, and there was great injus- 
tice, in paying their parents’ debts 
out of the property of tradesmen, 
who might have children them- 
selves, and whose duty it was not 
to punish those children for the 
stupidity or perverseness of the 
parents of these young wemen. I 
disapprove, therefore, of Mr. 
Rowe, in imputing “‘ OPPRES- 
SION” to these tradesmen, whom 
he appears to have calumniated, 
or, would have calumniated, if he 
had named them, Names and 
place, ag bank and awe a 
carefully kept out of sight, I 
if any of the palemnciaies “ trades- 
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men” will give them to me, they 
shall ail be published, if they 
choose it; and, if my inquiry 
should bring out circumstances, 


not so very pleasant to the feel- 


ings of the young women, the 
will have + thank their friend, 

Mr. Rowe. ; 
The seconp thing is, the cir- 
eumstance of Mr. Jones request- 
ing the subscriptions to be lodged 
with Bankers! One would think, 
that he had just seen enough to 
make him choose some other place 
of deposit. THe “ presumes, that 
“any of them will be ready to 
“receive the we of This he 
might have asserted boldly, with- 
out the ceremony of presuming. 
When the people were pressing 
one another nearly to death, in 
order to give their gold in ex- 
change for paper at the Scotch- 
man, Law’s, bank at Paris, an old- 
fashioned gentleman, who was 
looking at them, said: “ Ne vous 
“ inquietez pas, Mes amis, ou vous 
“ prendra tout.” “ Don't be un- 
easy, my friends, they will take 
your all.” Just so; and, in less 
than two years, some people were 
actually squeezed to death, in 
ressing to get gold forthe paper. 
dead bodies were carried, by 
the people, into the court-yard of 
the Royal Palace, and there put 
down amidst cries of “ Voila le 
fruit de votre systeme.” ‘‘ There 
is the fruit of your system.” We 
have not yet had Aillings in this 
sort of way ; but, who is to count 
the hangings, the acts of felo de 
se, the death from broken hearts, 
athe ruin, the misery, the mass of 
«mental and mortal pain, inflicted 

by this accursed system ! 

The Tuirp thing that I have to 
notice is this: By Siz-Acts, any 
one who shall write, publish, 
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print, or cause to be published or 
pee any thing TENDING to 

ng the Government, or either 
House of Parliament, into hatred, 
or contempt, shall be liable te 
fine and imprisonment for the first 
offence, and, for the second, to 
BE BANISHED FOB LIFE. 
Now, look at document, No. 2. 
See what a horrid picture it gives 
of the state of thousands of per- 
sons in the King’s Bench prison; 
and see it ascribe this horrid state 
to a “ CRUEL clause in the 
present Insolvent Act.” Now, 
has not this report, then, a den- 
dexcy, at least, to bring into hka- 
tred, or contempt, the proposers 
and passers of that Act? And are 
not these both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the King into the bar- 
gain! What, if committed inten- 
tionally, is better calculated than 
CRUELTY, to bring the perpe- 
trators into haired? And, if unin- 
tentionally, what is better caleu- 
lated to bring them into contempt? 
What, then, the Reader will say, 
do what they may, are we not to 
complain ; and are we nut even to 
state the existence of evil? Their 
law says, that we are not; but 
feeling will not let us be silent; 
we cannot stifle our voices at the 
command of Castlereagh’s Act; 
and we have now, in the publica- 
tion before us, a happy illustra- 
tion of the nature of that law; an 
illustration, too, coming from.au- 
thority against which no man, be 
he who he may, will venture to 
set his face. 


2nd tenet, 1828. 

1 lad just argent pre- 
ceding paragraph, w was 
called jbeforethe GREAT 





UNPAID. After due hearing and 








deliberation, they determined, 
that the gate-keeper was jus- 
tified in taking toll for a 
wagon going for manure and not 
returning it when the wagon. re- 
turned, the next day, loaded with 
manure, having, on that day, and 
also from the time it set out from 
home, been employed in doing 
nothing but going for and bringing 
back manure. This determination 
having been declared to me, I got, 
from this same bench, summonses 
for this same gate-keeper and for 
another gate- er, to answer 
my complaint of their NOT hav- 
ing taken toll in other cases, on 
the same identical wagon, and 
under precisely the same circum- 
stances as to time, and also as to 
the employment of the team and 
wagon. The summonses will be 
answered at the same bench at 
Bromvey, on the first Monday in 
next mouth. And, now we shall 
see! One thing, however, I will 
venture to assért; even now ; and 
that is, that. we shall have a 
decision directly in the teeth 
of the other decision; or, that 
here will be a double decision, 


having, in my opinion, a strong]. 
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tendency to bring the Government 
and both Houses: of Parliament 
into contempt ; and, what will be 
the worst of all, the more correct 
the decision the greater that con- 
tempt ! 

I must just add, that Mr. Dup- 
Low, an Attorney at Town-Mall- 
ing, who appeared in behalf‘ of 
the gate-keeper, observed, that my 
son Wituiam had FAILED in 
some informations: of his in Kent. 
The facts of the ‘‘ failure” were 
these: The Great Unpaid refused 
to hear his witnesses. He moved 
the Court of King's Bench for a 
rule for the Unpaid to show cause 
in justification of their conduct. 
The Court granted the role ; but 
the Great Unpaid, or some Attor- 
ney for them, instead of showing 
cause, paid twenty, pounds, being 
the amount. of all SON'S OX 
penses, and, into the bargain, 
more than the amount of ali the 
penalties that he had applied to 
them for. So that, at any rate, 
this was not much of a ‘failure’? 
on his part. 


Wm. COBBETT. | 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out EncLanp, for the week end- 


ing July 23. 


Per Quarter. 


& tHe om: 
Wheat .. 68 3; QOats.... 24 6 
Rye .... 40 10} Beans... 40 2 





Barley .. 35 11] Peas....42 3 


Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended July 23. 


Qrs. Qrs. 


Wheat. . 29,651 | Oats... 19,280 
Rye.... 307] Beans... 3,407 
Barley... 3,024] Peas.... 764 





Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the weck ended 
Saturday, July 23. 


Qrs. S. «8 d. s. d 
Wheat . .5,852 for 20,247 4 2 Average, 69 5 
Barley... 968.... 1,865 1 0.......... 38 6 


Oats.. 9,859 .. 13,642 17 3.......... 27 8 
Ry@ see —— cece —— = csccccsees = 

Beans ..1,849 ....3,877 12 7......000% 41 ll 
Peas .... 205. ..05. G31 18 O....cecees 42 10 


Friday, July 29.—The arrivals of 
all descriptions of Grain this week 
are moderate. Wheat does not sup- 
port Monday’s prices, but there has 
been a more lively trade than on 
Wednesday for fine samples, Barley 


remains extremely dull. Beans stil} 


look upward, Pease are unaltered. 





Oats remain at the same prices as 
last quoted, but the trade is not 
brisk. 

Monday, August 1.—There were 
moderate arrivals of most descrip- 
tions of Grain last week. This morn- 
ing the fresh arrivals of Wheat from 
Essex and Kent were tolerably good, 
but of all other sorts of Corn the 
quantities are notconsiderable. Only 
two samples of New White Wheat 
have appeared for sale to-day, which 
are extremely dry, but not very fine 
in colour. The best obtained 80s. 
per quarter. The Wheat trade has 
been extremely dull since this day 
se’nnight, but towards the close of 
the market there was a brisker 
trade, and a considerable clearance 
was made at 1s. reduction on fine, 
and 2s. on other qualities. 


The trade for Barley remains 
stagnant, and prices are nominal. 
Beans are 2s, per quarter dearer than 
this day se’nnight. Boiling Pease 
are unaltered. Grey Pease are ra- 
ther dearer. Oats that are sweet 
obtain 1s. per quarter advance on the 
terms of last Monday, but such as 
are at all out of condition are dull 
at last quotations, The Flour trade 
is dull, 


Price on board Ship as under. 
Flour, per sack ......60s. — 65s. 








Seconds ........56s, — 60s: 
ae North-Country . 02s. — 555, 


, 
/ 


Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from July 25 
to July 30, both inclusive. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat .. 5,338 | Tares .... 355 
Barley .. 2,731] Linseed .. 8,503 
Malt .... 5,676 | Rapeseed. 170 
Oats ....12,448| Brank .. — 
Beans... 2,564 | Mustard.. 34 
Flour .... 6,135 | Flax .... == 
Rye.... —{UHemp... — 
Pease .... 408 | Seeds ... 33 


Foreign. —Wheat, 8,661; Oats, 
1,780 qrs. and Flour 296 bushels. 








HOPS. 


Price of Hops per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 


Monday, Aug. 1.—The accounts 
continue very bad ; the bines which 
gave hopes of showing a few hops’ 
are going eff, and the vermin follow 
the young shoots as fast as they ap- 
pear. The duty to-day from 15,000/. 
to 17,000/. The market is heavy, 
and but little doing. 

Maidstone, July 30.—The accou nts 
this week are more favourable, the 
vermin is certainly much decreased, 
and the young shoots appearing clean, 
may produce a few Hops at the top 
of the Bines ; the forward strong 
Bines are also considered rather 
better, and should the present fine 
weather continue, may possibly pro- 
duce a bag or two per acre, but the 
blight being so severe, and the sea- 
son now getting late, much cannot 
be expected. 


_ Monday, Aug. 1.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 610 





£) J an To 


firkins of Butter, and 636 bales of 
Bacon; and from Foreign Ports, 
7,688 casks of Butter. The Butter 
Market has advanced considerably 
last week in the anticipation of a 
short supply in consequence of the 
continued drought. Bacon remains 
steady, with a fair demand. 





Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at 104d, by the 
full-priced Bakers. 





SmituFleLp, Monday, August 1, 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


2 2 

ae 4 4to 410 

Mutton...4 4—5 0O 

Veal .....4 6—5 6 

Pork.....5 O—6 O 

Lamb ....5 O—5 6 
Beasts ... 2,537 | Sheep .. 21,360 
Calves... 314] Pigs ... 90 


NewoateE, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 

’ S.°. Ge s. d, 
Beef ..... $3 0to4 O 
Mutton...3 8—4 8 
Veal ..... 34—5 4 
Pork ..... 4 0—6 0O 


Llamb....3 4—5 4 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead)s 


s. d. s, d. 
Beef .:...3 4to 4 @ 
Mutton...3 8—4 6 
Veal .....3 O— 5 4 
Pork.....4 4— 5 4 
Lamb ....4 8—5 8 


- COAL MARKET, July 29. 
Shipsat Market. Shipssold. Price. 
225 Newcastle.. 104 29s.0d. to 39s, 6d. 


12 Sunderland,, 9 28s,9d.—404, 0d 
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VIANKETS,. 











ri png HAY and STRAW, per Load. 
Spiratriei.ps.—per Ton. 

Ware..... - £4 6 to 8 0 | Smithfield. —Hay....60s. to 95s. 
Middlings......3 0 — 4 0 * Straw...36s. to 45s. 
‘ a 26— 0 0 Clover.. 80s.. to. 18Ss, 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 O | SF; James’s—Hay... 60%. to~ 100s. 
Boroucu.—per Ton. Straw ..37s. to 48s. 
Ware ......£6 0 to 8 0 ' Clover. .80s.. to. 110s, 
Middlings......3 0 — 4 O | Whitechapel.--Hay....70s. to’ 100s. 
Chats:.........2 6— 0 0 Straw...40s. to 48s. 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 0 Clover. .SOs. to 115s, 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 
By the QuarTeERr, excepting where otherwise named; from: Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Beans. Peasr. 

















s.tos. d.| a tos. @.| toad | ston di] stoned. 
Aylesbury ...... | 66 720/33 420/28 320| 5 48.0} 48 50 0 
Banbury......-. | 58 660/42 460/28 340] 44 500] @ O@ 
Basingstoke .... | 54 72-0 | 40 440/24 300/46 520/.0 00 
Bridport........ vs | 64 72 0 | 36 374/26 266/48 00| 0 G0 
Chelmsford... (56 720) 35 320/24 310! 38 420] 33- 48°6 
Derby .. -.» 67 720! 0 00) 26 300| 44 500| @ 00 
Digvibdtc<s...... 5¢ 690) 34 400/25 340/46 560) 0 O00 
Dorchester...... | 50 660/30 35:0) 24 300! 40 500!) 9 04 
Exeter....++.... | 72 769/38 40°0| 22 2541 9 ©0| 0 00 
Eye ...ss.-+see- | 60° 700! 34 440) 36 400/84 3001 36 400 
Guildford........ | 54 7@0/ 33 400/23 330/40 490/40 420 
Henley.......... | 6 740) 36 460)25 320146 530/145 300 
Horneastle...... | 56 660/35 40.0| 18 240/40 450] 0 00 
Hungerford....... | 64 760) 36 440/26 330/44 600] 0 00 
ee ee ee “+ } 40 700; 0 006) 26 290) 42 oo! o 08 
Newbury .. -| 56 700/40 480/26 340/50 560) 42 53.0 
Neweastle . aesiai ® 09; 0 00) 0 O00! 60 OO] 60 oO 
Northampton... 66 700/44 4506) 23 290! 43> 47 0 | 49° 430 
Nottingham .... | 67 00' 43 00/26 00/4 oo! 9 Oo. 
Reading ........ | 60770} 98 440126 33°) 55 57 0 | 50. 520 
Stamford... .... | 64.700) 40 4901} 24 310) 42 496; 0 00 
Stowmarket...../ 0 060) 0 00) 0-00! 0 00; 9 00. 
Swausea.....6../ 77 00/41 00/22 001 0 00] 9 0 
TrUre --ssaarens | 69 00/39 00/3) 08! oo} oF o.0 
Us idge ....... | 52 860/38 420127 320) 43 480 42. 49 0 
Warminster. sroee | 52 660) 30 470/25 3101 44 520! © OD 
Winehester.. none fo 0%) @ 00] 0 00) 0 00) @ 00 
a a peedl 390 28 336/19 220)| 19-210) 20 220 
woe 33 380/27 340/17 216117 206 | j7. 20 6 
oe Ikeith and Beant Baaies are atom by the bell.—The Scotch doll Tor Wheat 
ye, Pease, and per cent. more than 4 bushels. The dete 


Barley and moon is about 6 bushels W 


Kaglich euureer iuchester, or as 6 to 8 compared wi 


& 
ri 
© 
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Liverpool, July 26.—A continuance of uninterrupted warm weather has 
had such an effect on this and the country markets of the .district, as to 
prevent the Millers and Dealers from purchasing Wheats beyond their 
immediate wants, throughout the week past. At this day's market, 
which was tulerably well attended, superior qualities of Irish Wheats were 
taken off to a moderate extent, at about the prices of last Tuesday, but 
‘ordinary descriptions -were at a decline of 3d. to 4d. per 70lbs. The 
demand for Oats somewhat abated, at about late prices. Fine Barley ad- 
vanced $d., and Malt 4d. per bushel. Beans also improved in value 2s. 
per quarter. 

Imported into Liverpool, from the 19th to the 25th July, 1825, inclusive: 

—Wheat, 3,796; Barley, 130; Oats, 2,420; Malt, 740; Beans, 248 ; and 
Pease, 46 quarters. Flour, 676 sacks, per 280 lbs, American Flour, 
1208 barrels. 
- Nerwich, July 30.—-The supply of Wheat to-day was not large, but still 
the prices were one to two shillings per quarter less than last week. Red, 
56s. to 68s., White, 70s.; Barley, not much doing in, but 40s. was ob- 
tained for the best; Oats, 24s. to 31is.; Beans, 34s. to 41s.; Pease, 34s. to 
42s. perquarter; and Flour 50s. to 53s. per sack. 

Bristol, July 830.—The prices of Corn at the Corn Markets here, are 
about as below quoted. Sales heavy, except for Malt, which appears in 

demand. Wheat, from 6s. to 8s. 6d; Barley, 3s. 6d. to 5s, 6d.; 
ns, 3s. Sd. to 7s.; Oats, 2s. 3d. to Ss. 44d; and Malt, Gs. to 8s. 6d, per 
bushel. Flour, Seconds, 52s. per bag. 

Birmingham, July 28.—We continue to be only moderately supplied with 
Wheat and Flour, both of which fully support recent quotations. Spring, 
Grain of all kinds (with the exception of Irish Oats, which are a heavy sale 
in consequence of the quantity at market) and Malt, are considerably more 
in request at higher prices, owing to the long continuanee of very dry and 
parching weather. Some samples of new Oats where shown. Wheat, 
8s. 6d. to 9s. per 60 Ibs.; Fine Flour, 54s, to 55s. and Second ditto, 51s, to 
52s. per Sack ; Malting Barley, 50s. to 54s.; Grinding ditto, 40s. to 42s. 
(10 scores per sack); Malt, 70s, to 76s; Oats, 27s. to 32s, and Pease, 52s. 
to 56s. per quarter ; Beans, 20s. to 22s, per bag-of +0 scores, 


Ipswich, July 30.—We had to-day an extremely small market. What 
little business was done was at lower prices for Wheat, and higher for 
Beans, as follow :—Wheat, 63s. to 69s.; Barley, 36s. to 41s.; and Beans, 
41s. to 44s. per quarter. ‘ 

Wisbech, July 23.—The Market to-day was a trifle lower fur Wheat, but 
Beans and Oats sold freely ata small'advance. There was a sample of 
new. There was a sample of new Uats sold, quality fine.—Wheat, 753, 
31. 4s. 4d,; Oats, 1003, 1/. 4s. 4d. and Beans, 106, 2/, 19s. 10d, : 

Boston, July 27.—The commencement of harvest has brought to-day 
many Oats to Market, more than we have seen for many months past, and 
they are consequently on the decline. Wheat being so much waated, com- 
mands last week’s prices, the millers being’ completely out of stock, 
Beans offer abundantly, and the buyers are cautious. In Barley nothing 
doing. Rye all‘ ofa sudden appears in some quantity, and there are no 
ee any of ah eee : 

akefield, July 292—The arrivalsup to-day are small. The fresh Wheats 
taken off on full as good terms as last week, but the Middling and Forei 


continues very-dull, and rather lower, is nominal; more money 
demanded for both Oats and Shelling, and former may be noted 41d, 
per stone dearer; and the Beans are taken at an advance of 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, July 30.—Our market, as usual, for several 
weeks past, was very badly peeled with fat Cattle, prices high, 7s. to 
Ss. 6d. per stone of 14lbs. Also, a plentiful supply of Store Cattle, and 
not more than a third part of them sold. Scots, 4. to 5s. per stone when 
fat; Short Horns, 3s.to 4s. The ——e trade stagnant, numbers very 
great, and not half of them sold, which has been the case for several 
weeks past. Meat: Beef, 6d. to 9d.; Veal, 6d. to 8id. ; Mutton, 6d. to 
74d.; and Pork, 6d. to 7d. per lb. 

Horncastle, July 30.—Beef, 8s. i stone of 14 lbs.; Mutton, 7d.; 
Lamb, 9d.; and Veal, 8d. to 9d. per Ib. 

Manchester, July 27.—On sale 2,539 Sheep, at 54d. to 7d. per lb. sink- 
ing the offal; $71 Cattle, at 43d. to 64d ; 8 Pigs; 2,741 Lambs, at 544. to 
id; 9 Calves, 5d. to 7d.—Total 5,668. 

At Morpeth Market, on Wednesday, there was a good many Cattle, 
and a full market of Sheep and Lambs ; although many buyers, they met 
with dull sale. Prices lower.—Beef, from 7s. to 7s. 6d. ; Mutton, 6s. 9d. 
to 7s. $d.; and Lamb, 7s. to 7s. 6d. per stone, sinking offal. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Weck ended July 23, 1825. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. 4d, s. d, as & 
London*........ bébested 70 3....86 3....25 10 
NE, iadiutres aki Raa ost: 70 5....382 10....27 90 
Tn embbise dawdecedeane 67 4....33 2....27 4 
RAE ee ee ..67 7... 0 0... 27 @ 
Suffolk ........ adtnetiinn 69 0....25 4....27 6 
Cambridgeshire..........66 0....382 0....19 
Noréolk ... ccs csviwev es 67 9....0 6....2% 2 
Lincolnshire ............ 656 2....0 0....21 6 
Yorkshire .............. 64 7....0 0....22 & 
DUDE 3. oo. s0'v'e coe téce 67 11.... 0 0....30 9 
Northumberland ........ 62° 3.... 0 O....25 10 
Cumberland ............ 64 3....35 68....25 6 
Westmoreland .......... 71 2....@6°0...25 10 
Lancashire.............. 70 10.... 0 0....2 2 
Chephire .5.. cece ce cccen 6 2....0 0....%5 9 
.Gloucestershire..........71 0....44 0....29 0 
Somersetshire .......... 71 G.... 0 O....2 7 
Monmouthshire ........ --71 9....0 0....0 0 
DeVonshire......... -++e40 8....38 2....26 6 
Cornwall.......... naa 72 6....40 10....27 ® 
“a iran be ope --67 4....35 ee 6 
ampshire ............6. @ 0... v....% ¢€ 
North Wales ....v./.....68 eer 4 0....22 
South Wales . veneee OF 8....38 8....20 ; 
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